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WHAT SHALL I DOR 


In a time of general religious awakening there is 
always something for every Christian to do—some 
specific work devolving upon each individual mem- 
ber ef the church—some labor which each mem- 
ber im his or her sphere ean perform better than 


any other person ; possitly something which must 


be left undone unless this or that individual shall 
make it a specific duty. 


me to do? 
The present is a time of almost anprecedented 


religious awakening throughout the land. National 
crimes; the boldness of public men in schemes of 


iniquity ; the open appeal of a system radically 
hostile to the Gospel of Christ, hostile to the Con- 
stitution of the Union, and to every form of the 
publie weal ; its shameless appeal for the suffrages 
of Northern freemen, and the course of treachery, 
perjary, usurpation, and tyranny by which it seeks 
to establish itself in Kansas—these things have 
aroused the consciences of multitudes, and are call- 
ing the nation to repentance and reform. In this 
great work of reformation every Ohristian is called 
to take apart. As a Christian, he owes it to God, 
to his country, to himself, to be thoroughly in 
earnest to bring back the nation to the faith which 
it has broken, to the righteousness which it has 
forsaken. To him the question of the day is not 
the triumph of a party, the success of a favorite 
eandidate, the poliey of an Administration ; it is 
the attitude of the nation toward God, his law and 
his judgments; the attitude of the nation toward 
truth, honor, humanity and freedom ; its attitude 
before the world toward either a free Christian 
civilization—its own salvation or destruction—or 
a despotic barbarism. To him the question What 
shal! I do, in this perilous and awful crisis of the 
country? is a question ef the deepest religious 
significance. 

The very starting of that question in a Christian 
mind leads to one immediate answer. It leads 
that mind to God in prayer; prayer for light, 
prayer for help, prayer for the country, to Him who 
alone can save. All can pray; all should pray 
daily for God’s mercifal interposition in this day of 
national guilt and calamity. The sick, the infirm, 
the aged, those who can take no active part in the 
work of reforming the nation, ean help that work 
mightily by their prayers. 

But sincerity in prayer pre-supposes a willing- 
ness to do everything on our part to secure the 
object of prayer ; and if there is any personal ef- 
fort whereby we may promote the thing for which 
we pray, then the very act of prayer is itself a 
pledge that we will perform that thing. Undera 
Cespotism we could but pray for Divine interposi- 
tion to mitigate the evils of government, and leave 
the event with God. But in a Republic, we are 
called to act directly or indirectly upon all great 
questions of public policy. In our circumstances 
prayer without corresponding action becomes a pre- 
tense, a mockery. 

What, then, shall I do? Are you a minister of 
the Gospel? God has a work for you to perform 
for your country. As a first duty aequaint yeur- 
self thoroughly with the facts in the ease. The 
system of slavery has a direct influence upon the 
work of the ministry and upon the evangelization 
of the country. What is that influence at the 
South? Does slavery encourage or oppose a faith- 
ful ministry ? Does slavery further or retard the 
work of evangelization? What will be the influ- 
ence of slavery if introduced into Kansas? Will 
it promote or hinder vital religion, and all the 
agencies ef evangelization ? 

Yor need not be misled by the amiable weakness- 
es of the ‘‘South-Side View;” for there are witnesses 
equally intelligent and candid, whose long residence 
in the midst of slavery has given them a view of its 
interior depths. Read for example the testimony 
of Rev. Philo"Tower, after three years’ close observa- 
tion of slavery in different Southern States. This 
narrative has just been published by E. Darrow & 
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The sincere and prayerful 
Christian, always desirous of knowing the will of 
God, at such a~time inquires, with an unwonted 
fervar of consecretion, Lord, what wilt thou have 


| how itectfia public affairs, 
its own life and death mav hs staked upon the per- 

sonal influence of Christians as citizens. 
If, then, God has given you a talent for public 
use that talent to persuade your fellow- 
citizens to do their duty to God and their country. 
Has God given you wealth, use that in dissemi- 
nating information among the people that shall lead 
your neighbors, your fellow-citizens everywhere to 





$19 | act intallicently upon this great issti¢, 
sis 


Wherever God has give) you influence, there, as 
a patriot and a Christian, use that influence to save 
the country fm demoralization and ruin. Re- 
member, to, that the time is short, Only four 
weeks remain in which you can labor to determine 
the character and policy of the federal Adminiséra- 
tion for the next four years. 

Woman too, has a part in this great work. 
Though not permitted to vote, she has a positive 
forming influence in the affairs of the country. 
Wives, mothers, daughters, sisters, can imfluence 
husbands, sons, fathers, brothers; woman, in her 
own sphere, can exert those delicate, silent, but 
most effective influences, that are always the mold- 
ing forces of society. : 

We recommend that every lady, imto whose 
hands this sheet shall go, should read the testi- 
mony of a lady as to the workings of slavery and 
the slave power, published under the title of Siz 
Months in Kansas (Jewett & Oo.) This is the testi- 
mony of an impartial eye-witness; the testimony 
of a woman to facts within her personal knowledge. 
Read it, ponder its facts, and then decide whether 
there is nothing for you to do in this great work 
for Christ. By prayer, by conversation, by the 
distribution of books and tracts, by all those deli- 
cate influences that suggest themselves to the mind 
of woman, your share in this work can be achieved. 








THE HOLY LAND. 


“ Messrs. Eprrors :—Oan you inform one of your 
readers, where, and at what price, a good map 
of Palestine, suitable for a Sabbath-school, can be 
obtained. I mean one which correctly represents 
the sites of the towns and the boundaries of the 
internal divisions of the country, according to the 
most recent and accurate explorations, but yet so 
as to be distinctly visible in a small conference room 
By so doing, you will greatly oblige, 

Your READER. 

“P, S.—If it would not occupy too much space, 
please speak of some works, which will explain the 
map. How does Stanley’s Palestine and Sinai com- 
pare with Robinson’s Researches, as they appear 
in his last edition. Please mention the price of 
these works.” 

ANSWHR. 

A plain outline map of Palestine, in cloth, is pub- 
lished by the Am. 8S. S. Union. It gives only 
boundaries and leading places; is good enough as 
far as it goes; it may answer the general purposes 
of Sabbath-school instruction, but it is far from 
complete, and is of little value to a Biblical scholar. 
The price, we believe, is $1 50. 

A very fine map of Sinai and Palestine has been 
constructed in sections, by Carl Zimmerman, Ber- 
lin, as part of Ritter’s Erdkunde. This, however, 
is not adapted for public exhibition ; and it is of lit- 
tle use to one ignorant of German. Cost $5 50. 
Kiepert’s Map, prepared upon the basis of Robin- 
son’s researches is excellent for the study ; but too 
small and too minute for any public use. 

A “reader” will have to get a large map made to 
order from one of these; though the radiments of 
Sacred Geography may be taught from the Sunday- 
school map before mentioned. 

Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine treats principally 
of the physical and historical geography of Pales- 
tine; while Robinson’s Researches enter more min- 
utely into questions of topography. The latter must 
be the great reliance of scholars for the locality of 
Biblical scenes. Its learning and accuracy make it 
the standard on these topics. The new edition will 
be issued this month. 

Stanley’s Palestine exhibits a good degree of 
learning and research; and as far as we have ob- 
served is reliable. Its geological maps are very 
good; the style of the work is more popular than 
that of Dr. Robinson; and the two do not in any 
respect interefere with each other. A beautiful 
edition of Stanley, a perfect fuc-simile of the Eng- 
lish edition, has just been published by J. S. Red- 
field & Co. We shall notice it more at length here- 
after. We can safely recommend any body to buy 
it, however, without waiting for criticism. Price 
$2 50. 





THE BROOKLYN CONFERENCE. 


Tae Brooklyn Conference has met, held its con- 
sultation, and adjourned, just before the hour at 
which this paper is put to press—too late for the 
publication of an account of its proceedings in our 
present issue. We shall give an ample report next 
week. 





AuproryPEs.—This new process of photography 
upon glass excels all previous methods of taking por- 
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at Teel bene . - sy ase cceaved out of the mares of 
Popery,'and we hope he may saceced in his plant, He 
is to be found at Mo. 4 Beach streets 





METHODIST PROTESTANT COLLEGE IN 
ILLINOIS. 


Ws are bappy to say a good word in behalf er 
institution of learaing established by the yin aig 
Protestant Conferenee of Northern Illir,;, 4: ig le 
cated at Fi oyy, Marshall County. “",out 120 milee west 
of Chicage, and has already @ commedious brick edi- 
fice erected. The Trustees have appointed Rev. Jacob 
Fowler their agent to solicit some aid for their enter- 
prise from Bastern liberality. Pittsburg end Phila- 
delphia have responded liberally to the applicatien ; 
now the appeal is made to New-York. The agent 
hopes to receive as much as five thousand dollars here 
in books and money. 

Mr. Fowler is personally introduced, his objeot cor 
dially commended, and his personal worth accredited 
by ample testimonials from ministere ef different de- 
nominations im Illinois, Pittsburg, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. Also by Rev. Drs. Spring, Bangs and 
others ia New York. 

Litehfield, Conn.—We learn that Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon has accepted a call from the first ehureb So- 
ciety in Litchfield, and his ordination is appeimted to 
take place at an early day. 


s 
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Death of a Missionary.—We deeply regres to an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. A. B. Sarrsr.es, mis 
sionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union, to 
Burmab. He died on the first of July, after am illness 
of less than twenty-four hours, of Asiatic Chelera. 

Mr. Satterlee was a young maa of the highest exeel- 
lence, and at the time of his death was the enly mis 
sionary in Arracan. Though but a few years in the 
missionary field, he had acquired the largest eonfidence 
of hia asseciates abroad, aud ef his advisers at heme. 
Poor Arracan! Who will fill she wide place thas made 
vacant ! 


o> 
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PLAN OF UNION IN IOWA. 





A counci met last week at Cedar Rapids by request 
of a number of Congregational churches there, to con- 
sider the propriety ef forming a Congregational! chureh. 
There isa New School Presbyterian Church there, in 
which are a uumber of Congregatienalists, which has 
been aided’ by the A. H. M. Bociety, but with whieh, 
for several reaseas, a considerable number ef Cengre- 
gationalits ia the place eould not unite. The facts, as 
laid before the Council, were as fellows: 


Yhe New School Presbyterian church was erganized. 
in the year 1847, of about equal proportions of Com 
gregationalists and Presbyteriaus, Seven years since 
the motion was made in open church-meeting that the 
form of government be changed, making it a Uongre- 
gational Church. Motion pronounced out of order by 
the presiding officer. While the matter was under 
consideration, Rules of Accommodation were preposed 
by the Rev. Mr. Jones, who became the miniscer. 

** 1st, That candidates fer admission be examined 
before the church and received by its vote. 

“od, Thata member under discipline mighs be tried 
by the church, if such was his desire. 

Under these rules all the Congregational brethren in 
the place united, and the church was, in a good measure, 
harmonious for three or four years. At the end of this 
period, the acting pastor presented these rules to the 
consideration ef Presbytery, and secured from that 
body a recommendation toe the church that they be ex- 
punged. This recommendation was presented to the 
church, and by a decided majority laid upon the table. 
After a considerable time the subject was again prv- 
sented, and was urged oa the ground that a reiusal 
was disrespectful to the authority of Presbytery, and 
that these rules were keeping out a considerable num- 
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“got because they} who are struggling fer the right, 
have at last won the victery, but because the geverm 
ment, or rather Bonaparte, has shown a willingness to 
grant toleration to those who were claiming freedom of 
worship. Theground upon which we firmly stood, fer 
so many years, has at las; been abandoned. Formerly, 
the champions of religious liberty among ws used to 
assert the right of meeting for wership, such a right 
being of necessity included im the notion of religious 
liberty. In eonsequenoe we did not ask permission to 
meet, because such jan act weuld have eonstituted an 
abandonment of the right, an acknowledgment that 
the government was at liberty to grantor to refuse. 
But nowevery thing is alsered; we live undera pater 
nal government; his Majesty does as he pleases; his 
will is the law of the land; besides, his power hae 
lasted long enough, I suppose, to become legitimate, 
and the friends of religious liberty have thought best to 
lay aside the obnoxious principle, and submit meekly 
to his Majesty’s good pleasure. For the present, it ap- 
pears his Majesty is willing that the evangelical 
churches not connected with the State, should be al- 
lowed to exist. It is even said that a circular has been 
directed to the prefects inviting them to earry out the 
Emperor's views of toleration. The charches in La 
Haute Vienne, and elsewhere, have been redpened, 
and there is areport that the gevernment has promised 
to grant permission for publie worship whenever six 
heads of families in a place shall ask for it. Iam not 
of those who rejoice at sue a state ef things. It is 
true, churches closed for a long time past, have been 
redpened; congregations once dispersed, have been 
gathered again; eur missionaries in different places, 
are allowed te prosecute their blessed work ; and for 
all that I thank God. Buta wrong principle has been 
submitted to, a right one abandoned, the last liberty 
for which, iu France, men dared to plead, has been 
given up, and for that I grieve. What now shall we 
have to fall back upon, if the disposition of the master, 
goed to-day, changes to-morrow. 

The theelogical discussions which for the past five 
years have occupied the minds of Christians among us, 
have very much abated. The question of inspiration 
was particularly dealt with, some taking Wm. Gausséin’s 
views, some adopting the views advocated by Mr. 
Sherer and the Strasbourg Review whilst ethers stood 
between the two extremes represeated by the above 
names. It appears to me thatia the discussion, and 
probably by it, the theory of an absolute, literal, me- 
chanical inspiration has lost ground, and Mr. De Gas 
parin, in maintaining, to sustain them, that the books, 
rather than the writers, were inspired, and in asserting 
the actual inviolableness ef the present canon, thus de- 
claring sacred criticism a useless science, has done much 
towards leading minds away from his own theory. Now 
that the debate has nearly ceased in periodicala, books 
upon the question are coming out. Mr. De Gasparin is 
said to be preparing a voluminous work; Mr. De Rouge- 
mont hasjust come out with two volumes in 12 mo., enti- 
tled Christ andhis Witnesses, Letters on Revelation and 
Inspiration ; a third gentleman, whose pen is as sharp as 
his mind is acute, is seeking an editor-for a manuscript 
volume, in which the questions of the formation of the 
sacred canon and of inspiration, are treated in a popn- 
lar mannet. May his manuscript find a good editor, 
his work a ready sale, and his readers a satisfactory 
settlement of all the questions he treats of! 





ber of valuable Presbyterian members. Agaiao the 
church voted it inexpedient to take action in the 
premises, As these rules were unsatisfactory te the 
Presbytery and a portion of the church, and ior other 
reasons of a more personal nature, several individuals 
called for letters, but without reference to the forma- 
tion of another church. Subsequently the rules were 
expunged. Those who united io calling this Council 
are fifteen persons, eight males and seven females— 
five individuals, who have not taken letters, but have 
expressed an intention to do so, and a desire thata 
Congregational church should be formed. Three or 
four nave recently taken letters from the church, who 
have taken no partin thismovement. I+ is understood 
that these persons will not consider it for their ad- 
vantage to unite with the Presbyterians if no other is 
organized. Four have been connected with the church 
here, and eleven have net united since coming from 
the East. Several have written for letters, but have 
not received them. They have taken no steps toward 
securing ministerial supply. They wish advice ef 
Council in the matter. 

Brethren desire the formation of a Congregational 
eburch for the following reasons among others. 

lst. They are attached te the Congregational polity 
by early association, education and habit, and are un- 
able, even if they desired, to transfer their affections 
to another denomination, to whieh they are compara- 
tive strangers. 

2d. They feel bound to adhere to Congregational 
principles and practice, as being taught im the Scrip- 
tures, and particularly adapted vo the state of society 
in the new country. 

8d. They feel that the New School Presbyterian | 
church in this place have not acted im good faith with 
reference te the Rules of Accommodation, under which | 
several of them united with the church. 

4th. Their attempt to form a bond of union ameng | 
Presbyterian brethren has proved a failure, as well as | 
the.effurt to advance their own improvement and use- 
fulness, 

5th. Some of these brethren objeet to unite with 
the Presbyterian church, on account ef what seems to 
them its guilty complicity with the great sin of Ameri- 
can slavery. 

6th. Some of them feel a reluctance to unite with the 
Presbyterian Shurch, on the ground that that Church, 


While Protestants are quietly discussing theological 


| questions, the most zealous among the Roman Cath- 


olics of France, are divided into two parties, which 
most violently wage war one against another. The 
Church which boasts of its unity seems to fall far shert 
ofits pretensions, if we coasider the bitterness of the 
conflict betweea the organs of the two contending par- 
ties, The Univers, and the Friend of Religion. The 
former is the avowed viruleat champion of Ultramon- 
tanism, Jesutism, persecution. The latter proclaims 
timidly the Gallican principle of a certain independence 
from Rome, and dees not seem, like its bold opponent, 
anxious to go back to the middle ages, or to see again 
bloody persecutions and-a new St. Bartholomew. The 
Bishops, strange to say, are ia favor of the Univers. 
Though the Friend of Religion advocates their righte, 
and pleads for their independence from Rome, they are 
against it. After all itis not as strange as it seems. 
They claim to be entirely, absolutely subjected to the 
Pope, in order to be more independent from the civil 
power; they are servile with Rome, in order to be 
masters athome. Sooner or later the Pope will putan 
end to the unedifying quarrel; he will once more assert 
his supremacy over all the churches, and the few French 
bishops who still oppose it, will humbly submit to his 
absolute authority. 





The progress of ultramontanism in France is net ex- 
hibited only by the public debates above mentioned—we 
see iteverywhere. Hitherto anumber of dioceses had 
their ewn liturgies, different from each ether in certain 
details, and different, above all, from the Roman liturgy. 
They are, one after the other, compelled to give up 
these monuments of a past independence, and te adopt 
the Ronan compilatioa. In a number of ehurches the 
priests affect to pronounce Latin after the manner of 

the Italians, and several ceremonies imported from 
Rome lately, have been introduced in French churches, 
| in spite of their silliness. Miracles of every sort, or 


in 
| 
rather impostures of the grosseat kind, are proclaimed 


< an alliance 

distarb the latter in her possessions of India, and then 
orush down her power. Bat whe knows? Those same 
prophets eay that the advice given in the name of 
Franoe by the Baron De Brenier to the Kiag of Naples 
will be the first ef a series of measures intended to 
bring about the downfall of that Bourboa and the reign 
of the Murat Dynasty. Ia that case, Austria wonld be 
the enemy against which Russia, England and Franes 
would be leagued. The coming ef the Dewager Em- 
press of Russia te spend the winter in Wice, upon an 
invitation of the King of Sardinia, ie equally interpre 
ed asasymptom of Ruasia’s disposition to unite with 
Austria’s fees. Time will perhaps give the lie to all 
these prophecies; perhaps it will show in them some 
truth. Matters are not right, on this side of the ocean, 
and until they are righted, the wise will do well te ex- 
peet troubles, agitatiens and revelutions, 

Frare Paruevn, 


General Wetvs. 


Preaching Pelities by Proxy.—Z> ths Editor of the 
Springfield Republican. I am a clergyman, and jearn- 
ing from @ paper published im, Springfield, yesterday, 
that I have no right to say a werd en politics, either in 
the pulpit or elsewhere, I take the liberty of sending 
you the inclosed five dollars, to enable some other 
person (who may lawfudly do it) te speak on politics in 
Pennsylvania. Yours for FREMONT. 

Nationalism.—The Republican is the only National 
party in the field. Its principles are national and con- 
stitutional. It holds to the, doctrine laid down in the 
declaration that all men are born free, that freedom is 
man’s inalienable birthright. The Blaek Democracy 
pronounce this to be “a self-evident lie!” Cuoars, 
whe has become a Buckaneer, says it is merely a 
“sounding glittering generality.” Principles, not geo- 

phy, constitute a national party. Freedom is Na- 
tional, and Slavery is sectional. 


Portugal and the Slave Trade.—In consequence of 
representations made by Mr. John L. O'Sullivan, 
United States Minister at Lisbon, the Portuguese Con- 
suls at New-York and Baltimore have been notified 
that their funetions are, for the present, saspended. 
The slave traffic carried on so exteasively in your city 
and Baltimore is wid to be the immediate eause of this 
movement. 


American Ships in Tarkey.—Since Jannary, 1854, 
some 150 American ships have visited the port of Con- 
stantinople, choice representatives of the commerce of 
the United States. In former years, not more than 
two, three er four ships anneal!y came here. 

The greater part of these have been transports, and 
a few laden with American merchandise fer the allies 
or for merchants. Their appearance has made the 
most favorable impression on the minds of the 
Turks. 


Saratoga Springs.—lIt is said that the proprietor of 
the U. S. Hetel, Saratoga, paid out $3,500, the past 
season, for lodgings for those of his guests whom the 
Hotel could not accommodate with apartments; and 
we presume that the proprietors ef the Union and Con- 
gress Halls paid, respeetively, as much, for the like ob- 
ject. 





Freights and Seamen.—There is more stir in ship- 
ping, and large vessels are beginning to go South, 
showing a revival of trade im that direction. New- 
York, however, is regarded as affording the best prom- 
ise of employment, compared with other ports. The 
supply of seamen is just about equal to the demand. 
Men are readily obtained for China and the East, but 
in the Liverpool trade, the ssme difficulty is experi- 
enced as heretofore.—Jowr. of Com. 


Parchase by Trustees of the Brick Church.—The 
Trustees of the old Brick Church have relinquished the 
lots purchased by them on Madison Square, and have 
bought a large lot for $58,000, om the corner of the 
Fifth avenue and 37th street, It fronts 99 feet on Fiftth 
avenue, and is 145 feet deep. 


More Plander.—The Iowa City Reporter of the 10th 
says, that on the night of the 9th, in that place, the 
warehouse of Daniels & Co. was entered and several 
boxes of muskets, ammunition, ete., destined for the 
use of the Free State men in Kansas, were taken out 
and destroyed. 


Amherst College.—The new freshman class at Amherst 
College numbers seventy-five, and about fifteen new 
members also have been admitted to the upper classes, 
making a total of about eighty new admissions, a num- 
ber considerably larger than have ever entered before 
at the beginning of the Collegiate year. 


How Maine was Carried.—0f the 121,000 votes given 
at the Maine election, 119,000 were canvassed by the 
Republicans, who knew as well as the information could 
be ascertained in advance, how they would go. We 
received a few days before the election a letter from 
a most intelligent and well-informed politician of Maine, 
telling us of this thorough canvass, and predicting the 
astounding result, Although the prediction was based 
upon the most careful calculation, we did not dare to 
publish it, for we did not dare to creditit. It is in this 
way that all the States are to be carried, whichever way 
they may go. Great meetings and enthusiastie respon- 
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conclusions they éome to Fempeetin 
of these articles, the cha, " 
which affeet the interests quife as much as a * 
the imagination of mankind. Gold and silye, er 
the general measure of value throughout the y “s 
orld « 
precisely beeause they have an in‘rinsic Value, for other 
purposes, and are easily divisible, with but small lous 
fromewear and tear. It was surmised on the first dis. 
covery of California that gold would fall in price fron 
its greater abundance in comparison with thin 
and many governments thought ef demonetising a 
aad making silver the only legal staudard of cerrey 
This was actually dene by Holland, to her own presen} 
loss and monetary disturbance. N ever wag a Bteaiee 
mistake committed. The discovery of the gold fieldg 
of California and Australia bas been a great bh. 
to mankind, The bearing of this discovery on pre. 
duction was entirely overlooked. For, at once ; 
increased the consumption ef other articles. but extend. 
ed consumption, only extends production: and the 
gold increasing from year te year keeps up a perpetual 
ampetus to extended prodaction all over the earth. fy 
gold is a great equalizer; it is of universal currency, it 
Seeks the dearest market, and flies the place of its own 
produce as the cheapest. 

The increased production of gold has increased our 
available eapital, built railroads, cultivated lands, nod 
stimulated emigration and population. New markets 
have been ereated as by Aladdin's lamp, Melbourne 
and San Franciseo, California and the colonies of 
tralia—future independent States—have risen i 
nence in a very few years ata rate which hy 
tanced all previous progress. 

The discovery of the minesof South America by the 
Spaniards form no precedent fer the present gene ration, 
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The Spaniards of that day knew not how to use the 
instrument placed ia their power. 
tion dees. The great diffusion of the gold produced 
in Australia and Onlifornia, is what keeps up i 8 value. 
Could one nation keep it, it would fall in value qnickly 
enough. Every nation that produces it gains by part. 
ing within Had it not been thusabuadantly produc: d, 
our paper eurrency with all its 
fluctuations ef value—would have been trebled or 
quintupled. Any advance that has taken place ip 
real estate, in produce, or other articles 
sult of the gold discoveries. 

Consumption and production 
each other. The increased products of gol 
fluenced consumption, which in turn stimulated jy 
tion ef all articles to meet the increased jemand 
the eonstant diffusion of gold stimulated labor ix 
direction, where haber was free, and whicre Jao; 
rewarded, or hopes of reward were held out to 
eonstant fresh production of gold keeps up th 
Gold is seeking its level, aud will ia a state of | 
find it among all classes, fer it will raise the v 
labor, by enlarging the demand for labor. Gold has 
also raised the profits of capital, but nos the prices of 
commodities generally; fur of these i: has multiplied the 
production. Capital is a great instrument of produc- 
tion, and gold is capital, and the more it is diffused, 
which there is an ever powerful tendency to, the more 
it acts npon production, by multiplying a demand 
for every other article of human necessity or enjoy 
ment. 

There are some ehanges at hand in the movement ef 
the precious metals, which will attract daily more at- 
tention. Silver instead of gold, is likely to | 
demonetised in Europe; and its use as 
soen be limited to China and India. The in 
ports of Chinese produce can only be obta 
ver; and the supplies for this purpose ca 
tained by abstracting it from those 
itasa currency, as Mexico and other silver 
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We have not yet to reeord any serious change in the 
condition of the money market, which is up to the time 
at which we are writing, comfortably easy, though there 
have been heavy drafts en its ample supplies. Last 
week, there was exported im specie, direct and via 


Boston the large sum of $1,575,547; and the 





ses to eloquent speeches are all good in their way, but 
election is a thorough and minute canvass, extending | 
to every district, and reaching every voter. When this | 
is done, we sha)l know exactly where we stand, and 
the calculations that are based on such data will be re- 
liable. —Providence Journal. 


City Mortality.—The total number of deaths for the | 
past week, according to the City Inspector's weekly re- 
port, amounted to 431, being 30 less than the week | 
previous. Of these there were, men, 74; women, 70 ; | 
boys, 153; girls, 184. The principal causes of death 
were, consumption, 43; cholera infantum, 31 ; infantile 


marasmus, 45. Three deaths from yellow fever are re- 
ported to have have taken place in the 4th ward. 


anan 140,800. For the city and county of New-Yerk 





convulsions, 45; diarrhea, 16; dysentery, 18; infantile | 


Election in Kansas,—An election for a new Territoy 
rial Legislature will be held in Kansas on Wednesday | 


next, the Ist of October. The Independence (Mo.) Mes- market. 


| Custem-house toek $691,288 29 for duties, occasion- 
they are not enough. The work that tells upon the | ns ™ 


ing a loss from Bank on the daily average of 
$1,400,000, the actual loss evidently being greater. 
The treasury disbursements, however, exceeded the 
receipts by $232,789. The Banks contracted 
prudently, and so moderately a3 not to be felt on the 
market. The reductien im the average of loans is 


have 


$720,000 ;—and this week, from their large receipts, 
they can safely contract still further without injury er 
any tendeney to bring about a panic. California 
has sent us the respectable sum of $1,867,009 on freight, 
beside other sums 


hands of passengers, mak 


in drafts on the treasury, and in the 


ing a total of over two millior 
dollars, to provide for the further exports of specie 


| this current week. 
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Brother, of Rochester, under the title of Slavery 
Unmasked. Itis a simple record of facts from the 
pen of a credible witness. Read especially the 


in its general Home Missionary policy, are not treating | , : 7 
their Congregational brethren as becomes brethren of | and endorsed by bishops and priests; monks belonging 


a common Obristian faith, and this policy is likely to | to mendicant orders, are growiag every day more 
produce still greater alienation in years to come. numerous,—a little while yet and French Catholicism 


senger says that this election will not be decided by the 
bona fide citizens of the Territory, but by the “ dollars 
voters,” as by the laws of the last Legislature any per- : 
son can vote who is in the territory at the time of the | 4" 
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| ness with which long dated paper sells. 
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chapters on “Slavery and the Sabbath” and “ Sla- 
very and Religion,” and then decide as to the influ- 
enee of this system upon the ministry, upon the 
Church, upon the work of evangelization. 

Or read the testimony of an Episcopal clergyman, 
ust published by Miller, Orton & Mulligan, of this 
city, entitled Three Years on the Kansas Border. 
See what slavery demands ef all ministers who 
come within its sphere. Nothing short of entire 
aequieseance in the system as ordained of God will 
satisfy the present feclings of the advocates of 
slavery. Mere silence as to the system is con- 
strued as opposition, and ministers of all denomina- 
tions—Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, Bap- 
tist, Oongregational—are treated with personal in- 
sult and even violence, because they will not en- 
derse the system of slavery, and vindicate it from 
the Word of God. 


If this system shall goimto Kansas what must be 
its effect upon the ministry ? Mast not the inde- 
pendence ef the pulpit be trodden under foot? Must 
not a pure evangelical ministry be banished from 
that territory? Must not the work of Home Mis- 
sions, the work of Sabbath-school instruction, and 
of general education, the labors of colporteurs in 
the service of the Bible and Tract Bocieties, be 
greatly hindered, if not wholly suppressed ? 

In this state of things is there no call upon the 
ministers of Christ to arise and plead for His cause? 
To whom does it belong, if not to the ministers of 
Obrist, to lift up the voice of warning and en- 
treaty, when all the interests of his kingdom in the 
land are in peril? Are not the ministers of Christ 
called upon to acquaint their churches with the 
dangers that threaten the kingdom of Christ—that 
put in jeopardy every cause and institution of 
benevolence, and to instruct them in their duties 
as citizens toward Christ and His cause? Can they 
be silent without blame? 

But if ministers owe thig daty to their people and 
to the eause of Christ, every individu=l Christian 
has a work to do in his Sphere, to the fall extent of 
his infuence, to save the gre«t West from barbar- 
ism, and to secure there a permanent footing for 
the institutions of evangelical religion? The great 
question to be decided now is whether the Chris- 
tianity of these United States is pure enough, and 
vital cacugh, to withstand the encroachments of 
barbarism and heathenism upan this soil, and to 


sion, arising from too strong a contrast of light and 
shade. The photograph on the contrary, is apt to 
wear a dull inanimate expression, and its unnatural 
hue is sometimes far from agreeable. 

By the new process entire precision of outline and 
naturalness of feature and expression are secured, 
while at the same time, a tone of softness is diffused 
over the picture from the more graceful effect of 
light and shade upon a surface of glass. Moreover, 
two pictures are obtained from one impression ; i.e., 
the face of the glass exhibits the sitter as he sees 
himself in a mirror, while the reverse shows him as 
he appears to others. The latter is a very great ad- 
vantage over either the daguerreotype or the photo- 
graph. These always present a reversed picture, 
more natural to the eye of the subject himself than 
to others; but the ambrotype gives both the mirror- 
face and the natural face. It thus enables us “to 
see ourselves as others see us.” 


Very fine specimens of this new style of picture 
are executed by Tomlinson & Co., 447 Broadway. 
We recommend our friends to procure such pictures 
rather than either of the old styles. 


ANOTHER IMPOSTOR. 


WE understand that a manin New-Jersey, calling 
himself George W. Curtiss, is soliciting subseriptions 
for The Independent, and taking from eight to ten del- 
lars a day from the pockets of the friends of freedom 
in that State. We telegraphed on Tuesday last, the 
moment we heard of it, to a friend in Belvidere, N. J., 
to arrest him. All our agents are provided with com- 
missions signed by the publisher. We are not offering 
The Independent for “the Campaign” as the above 
mentioned rogue was doing. We hear that he lectures 
in every town he comes to, and at the close, in a very 
able manner, presents to his hearers the claims of The 
Independent to their patronage. 


Instraetion in Latin.—An Italian gentleman, Rev. 
John Thomas Baldassare, educated first as a monk of 
Rome, and afterwards for five years at the College and 
Theological Seminary in Princeton, and now a licentiate 
of the Old School Presbytery of New-Brunswick, N. J., 
desires to find employment as a teacher of the Latin 
and Italian languages. He has ample credentials as to 
character, learning, and ability to teach. It is his de- 
sire to obtain the means of living in or near this city, 
with the hope of being useful in promoting true piety 











among the many thousands of his fellow-countrymen 


The Council decided that the reasons alleged were 
suflicient, and recommended the formation of a Congre- 
gational church. It is understood that the means of 
grace will be sustained, in connection with a neighbor- 
ing Congregational church, without missionary aid. 

Thus it appears that Congregationalists have in this 

case, as in so many others, been drawn into a Presby- 
terian church, waiving their own preferences, under 
color of a compromise or plan of union, and when 
fairly in have been attempted to be carried over bodily 
into full and distinet Presbyterianism. What multi- 
tudes of such eases have occurred in New-York and 
Ohio, where the plan was more successful than in this 
ease. 
How long will Congregationalists be so very liberal 
and give up their privileges, not to say be derelict of 
their duties, for the sake of a nominal union, and thus 
be harnessed to the car of slavery, chureh extension, 
and all the other objectionable enterprises and con- 
nections of the Presbyterian Ohureh. The old Plan of 
Union was more properly a plan of absorption, fer eo it 
has proved too often. 


A Specimen Charch.—At Bowen's Prairie, sear this 
city, is a Congregational chureh ef thirty-five members, 
of whem nine, or one fourth, are or have been deacons! 
Of such materials, to a great extent, are many Western 
ehurches composed. Yours, ete., J. G. Tf. 
Dusvave, Sept. 24. 








Incendiary Pablications.—Post-masters in all the 
Southern States, are a law unto themselves, and what- 
ever in their opinion is “ éncendiary,” they, in viola- 
tion of their solemn oath, refuse to deliver, and return 
with insulting and often profane “ marginal readings.” 
Doubtless many of these P. M.’s would treat a tract 
containing the fifty-eight chapter of Isaiah, “ without 
note or comment,” as most dangerously incendiary, 
and would return or burn it, lest some tender conscience 
might be awakened by its touching appeal in behalf 
of the oppressed. In many instances, however, we 
think he could not be fairly charged with blasphemy, 
for it is not likely he would know from what book is 
had been taken, and would conclude it was from the 
pen of some fanatical Abolitionist.— Christian Herald, 
Oincinnati. 





Death of a Clergyman.—Rev. Joseph Upson, a Uni- 
Versalist clergyman of Dayton, Ohio, died a short time 
since, after paving existed for some time in a remark- 
able state o omania. He would abstain from hour- 
ishment for weeks in succession, believing that he did 
this under the direction of the “spirits” who promised 
thus to make him @ more extraordinary medium, and 
lived and died under the impression that hundreds of 
disembodied spirita were constantly talking wich him. 








| will be wholly reduced to the condition of Italian Pe 
| pery. Ofcourse the Emperor of France smiles upon 
| efforts which tend to debase the minds of the people,— 
tyranny can reiga only ever degradation. Let this 
serve meas a transition from religion to Po.irics, 
' theugh under that head there is very little to say. 
| The Senate and the Legislative Corps are resting from 
| their humble labors. After spending some time at 
| Plombieres, Napoleon is at Biarritz, close by Spain, and 
| he ean, if he chooses, ge ever to Madrid and see there 
the effects of his example and of his advices, The sight 
| ef a constitutent assembly dispersed, of a constitution 
overthrown, of a press gagged, ef patriots imprisoned, 
would doubtless gladden his heart, if France herself was 
not, in that respect, more than sufficient. For the 
| present she seems to have quietly settled down under 
| the scepter of Bonaparte. A few secressocieties, now 
| and then diseovered, do not constitute an opposition 
capable of shaking the imperial throme, unless they 
should have for their object to take away the life of 
the man himself. Oaly his death could, it seems, bring 
about achange in the political state of France, and 
it appears thas such has been the opinion ef the many 
desperate men who have attempted to kill him, Little 
or nothing has been known of these numerous attempts. 
A few days ago an unexpected revelation of some, 
was made by the placards posted up in Paris, and cen- 
taining extracts of all the sentences rendered by the 
eourts during the firsts months of this year. Among 
these numerous extracts, the people gathered in crowds 
to read those which mentioned five sentences of death 
against five (contumacious) individuals, “ for having 
actually attempted to take the Emperor's life, and con- 
spired against the present form of government.” No- 
thing had formerly been known of these sentences, nor 
of their causes ; all had been kept secret in order not 
to eause agitation in the country, ora daisse at the 
Bourse. 

There is nothing like a good fight to make people 
good friends. Such, at least, seems to have been the 
case for the Emperors of Russia and Franee. Ever 
since their armies have laid down their arms, they have 
been showing to each other the greatest regard and 
affection. Truly they wera made te understand each 
other, and it is heped no new misunderstanding will 
arise betwixt them. The French Embassy, sent to St. 
Petersburg to attend the crowning of Alexander II, has 
been received there with the utmost courtesy. If on 
the one hand Bonaparte, nothing sparing, had sent hia 
nearest relative, his own brother, De Moray, as an am- 
bassader, on the other hand Alexander has done every 
thing in his power te hener the altereyo of his late 





election. 


the present standing of politieal parties in that State by 
counties, which makes the three parties stand as fellows 
inthe State: Fremont 217,900, Fillmore 139,300, Buch- 
the estimate allows to Fremont 18,000, Fillmore 22,000, 
Buceanan 30,000. The Post thinks Fremont will gain 
and the others lose between this and the election. 


MORAVIAN. 





Fratam : 


. The American Province......... 

. The German Province 

. The British Province. ........... 2,921 
. The Foreign Mission Province... .49,600 
. The Continental Diaspora de... 


New-York.—The Lvening Post gives an estimate of 


5,061 
71,450 
109,000 


is the case at present, we cannot call the market o 


wise than easy. The rates are 8 to 9 per cent 
| for first-class names, well endorsed, and 9 
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| from 90 days to 8 months. 


to . 


In call loans there has been a little dista: 
| the shitting of leans has been found an « 
Phe specie shipping houses have called in 
| but altogether the demand though active, i 


Statistics of the United Brethren.—The last number | °%* ™¥eh difficulty at seven per cent. 
of the Moravian contains the following general statis- 
tics of the United Moravian Church, or the Unitas 


The importations ef foreign merchandise have fallen 
offa little, while our exports are active. The Custen 
House returns for the week ending the 27.b ef Sep 


tember, arc aa follows: 


| Dry Goods.... 


| Generad Merehan dise 


Total. 





31,522 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 


Taz precious metals are the wheels on whieh all 
trade and commerce turns; and the movements of sil- 
ver and gold for money purposes are watched with the 





191,236 


closest attention, espesially by those Who base their | 


Previous!y + 
Total sinee Jan. ! 





$14,662,125 $109,999,276 
EXPORTS. 


| 184. 

| Brom Jan. 1 to Sept. 29..$46,920.407 
| Week ending Sept. 27.... 899,479 
otal from Jan. 14 $47,842,886 

The imports of coffee, were 127,776, sugars 
metals 223,000. 

The exports were mostly to Liverpoo!, anc elue 
wheat, flour, corn and cotton. 

The money market has nothing to fear from a crac 
for duties. The treasury disbursements are likely 
to equal the receipts for the remainder of the year. 
The Cotton receipts come forward slowly, but the ® 
debtedness of planters to Southern banks, and of tbe 
Southern banks to New-York banks and banker, 
must shortly quicken the movement of cotton 
market, te mect finaneial requirements ; and at fartbe%™ 
within sixty days, cotton must supersede gold as o© 
export. The tenor of the last mail from Europe also 
indicates a continued demand for corn, wheat avd 
flour, of which therefore we shall continue to exper 
largely. Our eotton, wheat, eorn, flour, pork ane 
beef will be wanted for export at very remunerative 
prices, so that a very prosperous business may be ant 
@ipated all through our country in the Spriog of next 
year, and we are sure that our Spring importation 
will be large. Whatever outcry may bo raised, 
country will not dispense with the consump(iea of 
foreign articles ; and the impertations will increase from 
year to year. Our imereasing prosperi'y will enat le ws 
to pay higher prices, and both higher prices will bave 
to be paid for the wages ef labor, and the cos ef ew 
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$46,695,361 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER.” 


Our Father, Lord, who art in heaven! 
All-hallowed be thy name ; : 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
In earth and heaven the same. 

Give us this day the daily bread 
Thy bounteous hand supplies ; 

And round about our dwelling shed 
The manna of the skies. 

Forgive our sins, as we forgive 
Our greatest, bitterest foes ; 

Let not the sua go down in wrath 


Oct. 2, 18: 
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school, and the blessed Sabbath came in its beauty. | sound. “ Are your child lay 
The window.by the-side-of- her bed was opened, | lill baby sick. Se hast’ take the : 
and she inhaled the fragrance of the sweet-briar | to. take the doctor ? repeated Aunty, very soberly. 
_ | trained around ‘the casement. There seemed to bea | “Well, I hope she will get well upon it. 


ear in the ringing and to of the 
eran repeated again eet apatnt  faes oo, I would like to.” And little Miss took off her after day you m 
Sabbath bells,.those Sabbath bells.” The family | hat and sat still and talked about two minutes, and | and the hand and the Merideth 

i then up she jum in with, “Waal, I must go. | fort, still lift your thoughts above Dominicans now, but the 
went to church, leaving Amy and her mother to- p she jumped again with, “ Waal, go. | fort, y iene Wil Getine " whide two hundred dbservato. | 
gether. Supposing her to be sleeping, Mrs. W..| Do call on me tome time. Dood bye.” earth ; call to mind some fact, some useful lesson, ries in Europe and America the glorious artille 
moved quietly from her bedside, but Amy called] After a while she wanted to go out doors and | and let it not be crowded out of its place. Patiently, | science shall nightly assault the skies, but they 
“Don't go, dear Mama, I want you to readin the | play. It was a very pleasant day, but rather warm, | perseveringly, little-by-little, with: industry, with | shall aon pe conquests in those glittering fields be- 4 
Bible for me.” “And what shall I read to you, my | as it was in the middle of the afternoon. So when | the resolve never to waste a moment in idleness— ered Cohaabee or eek praia. Rest in peace, THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 
ghild®” asked her mother. With great promptness | she said “ Aunty, will oo do out doors wiz me ?”’ | we do not call recreation idleness—in time you will eavens, like him scorned, Tin setae uneth — 
Aunty told her that she would sit on the door-step | accomplish whatever you undertake, and in old age ¢ being neighbors in a work. 


he replied, “read about Joseph and his brethren broken-hearted, in other ages, in dis- a! 
ag t : ; et, and both being i , 
oy while Alice played in the shade. There were plenty | you shall not sit down vainly lamenting that for you } ing idle, began to quarrel, as 


tant hemispheres, when the votaries of science, with 
and how the Lord took care of him when he had solemn acts of consecration shall dedicate their | idle folks are apt to do. 


n well to-day” “No, . rou. usefulto your fellowmen. Kn | ee 
acta ae 7 7 ey es gat onstrated by thee, than they can stop the revolving 
Close now, venerable i saghsles ‘nace 
Sea eee a 
fit has done its work, | Not Tomsowns. nor Rosse 
have omporetne’y done more. Franciscans and 


Us 
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That red in anger rose. 
Nor lead where thoughtless sinners rua 
Temptation’s wandering maze ; 
Deliver from the Evil one, 
Keep us in Wisdom’s ways. 
Let all on earth, and allin heaven 
Thy awful name adére ; 
To Thee be power, be glory given, 
Both now and evermore. 


The Parsonage, ) 
Norru-Greenwicu, Conn. § 


LITTLE AMY. 


“Ts there any story for little girls in 7 he Inde- 
pendent this week ?” said Alice Bertrand to her 
mother on a beautiful Sabbath afternoon of the last 
summer. I presume many other children asked the 
game question on that holy day, for I know how 
anxiously my little people watch fur the man with 
his bag of papers, and how rejoiced they are to see 
the small white bundle on the door-step, and how 
very hard it is to be patient till mama looks over 
all the pages and columns till she comes to the one 
which says over the top “ Family Reading;” and I 
expect many little girls and boys looked as disap- 
pointed as Alice did, when her mama replied, “ No, 
my darling, there is nothing for you to-day.” “ And 
why not?” asked the little girl; “doesn’t Mr. In- 
dependent love children this week?” “Oh, yes,” 
replied Mrs. Bertrand, “but you know the older 
people must be attended to first, and next week I 
think it will be your turn.” So Alice sat down in 

her rocking-chair, and for about five minutes rocked 
backward and forward as hard as if rocking was 
the most important business in the world. But she 
was @ busy little chatterbox, so after a while she 
ran across the room to where her mama was sitting 
in the bay window, and leaning her fat dimpled 
arms on her knee, she asked in a sweet voice, 
“Mama will you please take me on your lap, and 
tell me one of your stories? do, dear Mama.” 

Now I must tell you something about this little 
Alice. She was just five years old. She had curly 
flaxen hair, great bright blue eyes, the tiniest hands 
and feet you can well imagine, and her. little body 
was as round and plump as a ball. As she stood by 
her mama’s side, and looked up pleadingly into her 
face, it was impossible to resist her earnest “do, 
dear Mama.” So The Independent was laid aside, 
Alice hopped up to her favorite seat on her mama’s 
knee, where she listened patiently to the following 
true story : 

In the great city of New-York, not many years 
ago, ia a pleasant house facing one of the parks, 
lived two little girls named Fanny and Amy. They 
had another sister, but she was a great deal older, 
and they had several brothers, but the two little 
girls were tie youngest of the house, the pets of 
brothers and sister. These sisters, Fanny and Amy, 
did not resemble each other inappearance. Fanny, 
who was nine years old, had eyes blue as the sky; 
her cheeks were as round and as rosy as the sunny 
side of a peach; her hair curled around her face 
and neck, and in the sunlight it looked like gold, so 
rich and beautiful was its color. She was a joyous, 
happy-looking child, quick in all her movements, 
intending to do right, but alas! often forgetting, 
and thus grieving the hearts of those who loved her. 
Amy, precious holy Amy, had neither Fanny’s blue 
eyes, nor golden hair, nor rosy cheeks, nor snub 
nose. She was exceedingly beautiful; but twas a 
beauty not of earth, though she was very fair to 
look upon. Her features were regular; her eyes, 
large, dreamy hazel, gazelle-like in their softness. 
No color ever varied the marble whiteness of her 
cheek and brow. She wasa child of God, and it 
appeared as if he had impressed his own signet upon 
her countenance, making it lovely as the face of an 
angel. Fanny was the picture of health ; Amy was 
delicate and slender, and friends, as they gazed upon 
her sweet face, and her temples, where the blue 
veins looked through the transparent skin, felt in 
their inmost hearts she would not long be spared 
to them, 

In the summer of Amy’s seventh year, it was 
thought best for her to pass a few months with an 
aunt in one of New-England’s most beautiful towns. 
So with many tears, and kisses, and loving words, the 
two sisters were parted. Amy had never before been 
on a steamboat, and the novelty of all around her 
soon caused her to forget the sorrow of separation. 
She could not understand what made the boat go, 
nor why every object she looked upon on the shore 
or river, seemed to pass away from her. -Her papa 
watched her troubled fage for some time without 
speaking; at length he said “ Whatis it? What 
troubles my Amy?” ‘“ Why, papa,” said she, “I 
want to look at the pretty houses and gardens, and 
they move away before I sce them; what makes 
them do so?” ‘Then her papa kindly explained to 
her that the houses did not move, but the motion of 
the boat made it appear as if they did. She could 
not comprehend it, but looking up into his face, 
with sweet simplicity, she said, “that is one of 
God's wonders that mama tells me about. I will 
understand it some of these days, when I am a big 
lady, won’t I Papa?” Her father kissed her with a 
sad smile, for he thought “of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven,” and he felt in his inmost heart that his 
precious child was only lent to him for a short sea- 
son. Wearied with the unusual excitement, she 
fell asleep, and it was not till the carriage stopped 
at the door of the white house among the trees 
where she was to pass the summer, that she awoke 
to find herself among comparative strangers. 

And now it was a beautiful sight to see this lovely 
child, not only winning her way to the hearts of re- 
lations, but gaining the love of all who witnessed 
the daily exemplification of the pure, lovely and 
teachable spirit, which dwelt within her. . For two 
months she grew in health and beauty, both of body 
and spirit, till returning one afternoon from schoo), 
she complained of soreness of the throat; as she 
had often before had slight attacks, friends were 
not alarmed, and applied the usual remedies, but 
without avail. Soon it was evident that the unfa- 
vorable symptoms were increasing. The physician 
was called, who pronounced her disease “ hoarse 
eanker.” Her distress was very great, yet no mur- 
muring, nor impatient word escaped her lips; but 
when her parched tongue and lips prevented her 
rendering audible thanks for the attentions of the 
loved ones around her, her countenance said more 
than language could express. 

Her disease increasing in violence, her mother was 
sent for, who immediately obeyed the summons. 
Oh! the joy that shone in Amy’s sweet face, as she 
leaned her head on that loved breast, and with dif- 
fie ulty whispered “ Dear Mama, Vin so glad you’ye 
come.” But alla mother’s love and watchfulness 
and tenderness, and prayers and tears could not 
save her darling child. Her Savior knew it wag 
best that she should come and dwell with Him in 
heaven. , 


Two weeks had passed since Amy had been to 





nobody to love him.” Mrs. W. turned to the 
Book of Genesis, and read the history of Joseph, to 
which Amy listened with great interest, till a vio- 
lent attack of coughing so exhausted her, it was 
feared she would not live through the day. Her 
Savior did not call her just then. She slept with 
little intermission till about midnight, when the 
loving watchers saw a change pass over her, and 
they knew the end was drawing near, and that ina 
little while she would be an angel in heaven. 
Arousing herself from the torpor, she lifted her 
head from her mother’s bosom where it had been 
pillowed, and said “ Please all go out of the room 
but my mama, I can’t breathe with so many.” And 
then they saw the shadows of Death were gathering 
around her. Ina few moments she said “‘ Mama, 
I'm very cold; my feet are like ice, and my hands 
are 60 cold.” Her mother gathered her in her arms, 
and with an almost breaking heart replied, “ It is 
death, my beloved child. Are you afraid to die, my 
Amy? Do you feel sorry to leave this beautiful 
world, and your dear papa? and what will Fanny 
do?” With an expression of holy faith and trust, 
the dying child answered, “No, mama, [’'m not 
afraid to die. I’m not sorry to die. [Pm going to 
heaven, where the blessed Savior will be my 
Father, and the holy angels my playmates.” The 
Angel of the Covenant didnot forsake her. He went 
with her, even to the very gate of heayen. The 
vale of death was illumined by His presence. All 
was bright in the anticipations of this pure child. 
For awhile she dozed, but suddenly starting, with 
a clear distinct utterance, she said, “It is all 
dark now. I cannot see you, Mama.” Again 
she slumbered, only to arouse again and with start- 
ling earnestness say, ‘‘ Mama, tell Fanny—tell Fan- 
ny—to be a good girl—to love the blessed Savior 
—and come—and live with me—in heaven. O, 
Mama tell Fanny—tell Fan’—the loved name 
unfinished was the last upon her lips. 

Precious, lovely, holy Amy. The pet lamb of 
the earthly flock, was gathered into the fold of the 
heavenly Shepherd. 

“To that beautiful place he has gone to prepare 

For all whe are washed and forgiven; 
And many dear children are gathering there, 
Fer ef such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


LOOK TO JESUS. 





Look on Bethlehem’s wondrous light, 
Shining where the Savior lay, 
Heralding the glorious day, 

Soon to break on Juda’s night! 


Leok on dark Gethsemane! 
On that more than mortal pain, 
On the sweat that fell like rain, 
Hiven drops of blood, for thee! 


Look to Him the Crucified! 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Who the crown of anguish wore, 
Who for thee—for all men, died. 
Look to Him injoy or pain! 
Better than ten thousand friends: 
To thy wants He condescends— 
Wever shalt thou look in vain! 


{ will look, dear Lord, to Thee, 
Comfort, Guardian, Guide, and Friend; 
Keep me ever to the end, 
Where thy peace may shine on me! 
C. E. K. 


—- eo—__—__—— 


ALICE---A VERY LITTLE GIRL. 


My DEAR LITTLE CHILDREN—you very little ones I 
mean, who don’t read The Independent for your- 
selves, and have to depend on your father or mother 
or some grown-up person to read it for you—would 
you not like to have me tell youa story? I wish I 
could really tel} youastory. I wish you were all 
sitting around me, and I could see your eyes and 
lips. 

I want to tell you about a little girl whose name 
is—well—Alice. That is not her real name, but 
we will make believe it is. It won’t be very much 
of a’story, but if you are tired and don’t want to 
hear you may trot away as soon as you like. 

Once upon a time there was a little girl whose 
name was Alice. She wanted to go into the coun- 
try and see her grandfather. So her mother took 
her and her little sister and went in a carriage to 
her grandpapa’s house. As soon as she was there 
and had kissed them all, she said “Now, Aunty 
Baddy, I want a hat.” “Oh! yes,” said her mama, 
“Alice is very fond of hats, and I told her she should 
wear one of Aunty’s hats whep she came here.” 
Then Aunty took her out into the hall where hung 
four straw hats, and took down one with pink rib- 
bon on it and gave it to her. “Got a badie?” ask- 
ed Alice. “ Got a what?” said Aunty. “ Badle, 
a badle,” replied Alice, eagerly. 

Finally, it was found that Alice meant a “ bridle,” 
as it is called, to hold the brim of the hat down. 
The hat did not have a “badle,” so Aunty took 
down one with green ribbon which had, and tied it 
on’ Alice’s head to her great delight. Now she 
wanted a fan. Aunty bade her go and ask grand- 
mama, She patted along on her little feet and said 
in a very sweet, low voice, “ Grandmama, will ’ou 
give me a fan?” 
could refuse her anything, and her grandmother 
brought her a large palmleaf fan. Shedid not seem 
to be quite satisfied. “I want a fan that opens,” 


She looked so lovely that no one | 


of flowers for Alice to look at and gather, and she 
pulled them up by the roots with great pleasure. 
The old dog lay on the grass, too, and he let Alice 
fondle him as much as she liked, but he was very 
deaf and infirm, and could not hear what Alice said. 
By-and-by, the kitty came along. She rounded up 
her back when she saw the dog, and did not come 
very near, but Alice ran up and took her by the 
neck, and placed her in her lap as she sat on the 
grass. Kitty and she frolicked a long time. Kitty 
was very patient. I almost wonder she did not 
grow cross and scratch Alice, for the little girl, 
though very kind and not intending to hurt the 
puss, would yet take hold of her by the tail or the 
ears or anywhere. She did not know a cat’s sensi- 
bilities. She would get up sometimes and walk 
away a few steps and try to make kitty. “ Come, 
kitty ; kitty go walk, kitty go walk with Alice?” 
But kitty did not seem inclined to “ go walk with 
Alice.” 

After Alice had amused herself in this way for 
some time, her Aunt thought she would go to walk 
with her herself. So she told Alice she might go 
with her into the orchard and get some 
apples for gramdmama to make pies. They 
went into the pantry and got a_ basket, 
and took two sticks from the shed to walk with. 
Alice carried the basket. When they got to the 
orchard, there was no way to get into it except to 
climb over a pair of bars. “ Now, Alice,” said 
Aunty, “ you may stay here with the basket and I 
will get over the bars and throw the apples over the 
wall to you, and you may pick them up and put 
them in the basket.” Alice said, “Waal,” in her 
broadest tones of delight, and Aunty began to toss 
them over one by one. She tried to make them 
fall near the basket, but they would roll away, and 
it took some time for such short legs as Alice’s to 
run after them. When she had got just six she 
cried out, “ Aunty, don’t you tink Ganmama has 
‘nuf?” “ Tlave a few more,” said Aunty, tossing 
them over faster. Alice ran awhile longer and then 
she called again, “ Aunty, I sink Ganmama has 
penty.” So Aunty came over and picked the rest 
up herself and found she had got just a basketful. 
Alice was very earnest to help carry them, and 
Aunty put one of their sticks through the handle 
of the basket, and they each took hold ofan end. The 
basket was pretty near Aunty’s end of the stick, 
but Alice was very happy to think she was helping. 
Do you think Alice was a good little girl and quiet 
and pleasant, or naughty and troublesome? Should 
you like to have me tell you more about her some 
time? Well, you have sat very still. Now you 
may run and play. Gam Hamunton. 


A WASTED LIFE. 


How often is the exclamation made upon a death- 
bed—“ Oh! if I could live my life over again how 
differently I would live!” In youth, maturity, in 
old age, the same bitter reflection is made, and 
why? 

Because then we are conscious of powers and op- 
portunities that have been neglected which 
might have been usefully employed; and since 
the cry has gone from so many faded lips’ and 
aching hearts, shall we not rouse ourselves to em- 
ploy the days and hours which God has yet in store 
for us, so that at life’s close we need not be weigh- 
ed down with useless regrets. Are you a father? 
Already perhaps you are drawn into the busy ver- 
tex of life, and are hurried on from week to week 
in the pursuit of riches. For what do you seek 
them? Deal candidly with yourself and answer 
truly. You say you are toiling for the means to 
procure the happiness and comfort of those depend- 
ent upon you. You are still in the prime of life ; 
you have health and vigor, and you must work, hop- 
ing in old age to rest and enjoy the fruits of your 
labor. You hope, also, from time to time, to beable 
to give of your abundance to objects of benevolence. 





Are you not deceiving yourself? Is it not for 
yourself you labor, to gratify your pride or your- 
self? Has not the acquisition of wealth become a 
ruling passion. 

Where in this ceaseless toil and hurry, where is 
the mind which God has given you? Is this a gift 
to be despised? Are you not accountable for the 
improvement of every faculty? Will thoughts— 
that have been trained for a life time to feed upon 
earthly things, upon loss and profit, display, and 
self-indulgence—will they be ready to mount to the 
heights of heavenly themes when you shall be called 
to enter upon the life beyond the grave? You hope 
the time will come when you may call off your 
thoughts from the things which so engross them 
now, and have leisure to reflect calmly upon the 
better interests of your nature. The experiment 
has been made again and again and proved a failure. 
The habits of years cannot be changed in the de- 
cline of life, and the mind that in its youth and ma- 
turity was never allowed time fag contemplation and 
culture, cannot find enjoyment in repose, or pleasure 
in unwonted occupation. It has been asserted and 
proved, that as a man is before heis forty so he will 
be the rest of his life. He rarely changes materially 
his character or his opinions, his tastes, or his aims, 
after that period. The present then only is yours. 
Live now as you will wish you had when the hour 
arrives for you to bid farewell to earth. Grasp not 
so eagerly for riches as to have them engross every 





she said rather shyly. ‘ Well,” said grandmama, 
“I believe there is a fan on the table in the side 
chamber, and you may ask Aunty to go with you 


thought of an immortal mind. Enrich your mind 
| and heart with the study of those glories that have 
been revealed in Nature and in the Bible. Do not 


and get it.” They went up stairs but could not | spendall yourtime in collecting perishable treasures, 
find it. While Aunty was looking, Alice trudged | but gather some gems that you may carry with you 
off alone through another room and into a back | 9 Pee ng s of core or y “ a mother ? 
chamber, and on a wooden chest behind the door | 400K back upon the years already spent ; are you 
she found an old black fan that would open and | Satisfied? What has been the grand object of your 
shut. I don’t know how she knew it was there, | life? There was a time perhaps when you felt the 
When she came back she found her Aunt looking | importance of your influence, when you resolved to 
in a drawer of the bureau. Alice stood by her very | cultivate the intellect and the heart so as to give 
quietly, and much interested, occasionally asking, | Weight to your character and enlarge your sphere 
“Aunty, what ’at, Aunty?” Presently she spied a | of usefulness. The cares of life came early upon 
black leather belt and buckle. She had a special | you, burdened you, pressed you down with their 
fondness for belts, and when her Aunty told her weight and numbers, until you have grown used to 
that she might wear it, her delight knew no bounds, | the burden, and are content to float on with the cur- 
ree eh did not look very pretty over her del- rer Your ear betas ence TF. as you 
cate p ress and muslin apron, but as it was a | Daveno courage .  - ge rer 
belt it was all the same to her, It took her a long | broken resolutions and wasted energies, but you 
time to fasten the buckle, but when her Aunt offer- | sink down pp and rere It is  % - late 
ed to do it for her, she turned away saying, “No, | fur you to fulfill your early promises, A few mo- 
I fix it myself.” Aunty opened Ag Ths | ments redeemed each day will surprise you with 
and took out a faded green silk parasol somewhat | their results, and your influence shall tell upon the 
torn, and armed with this and her black fan, and children whose lives will reflect your own. 

with her hat twice too large for her head, and her! Are you a youth? Still in the dawn of life's 
black belt, she marched into the parlor in grand | morning, fresh for the race that is beforeyou? Stop 
style. Then she began to play in earnest. She one moment before you enter the arena! For what 
weat to one of the company and put out her little | will you strive? Is it for wealth or fame, or will 
fat hand to shake, and said, “How oo do?” “TIT you live for the glory of God? If obliged to labor 
am very well,” answered Aunty. “ Howis your | with your hands for daily bread, still reserve some 
husband ” “He pitty waal.” Alice had a bad hab- moments, some hours, in which you may cultivate 
it of drawling’out the waal to a very broad and flat! the mind. Remember that it is not money alone 
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“ Life has been a spoiled day.” M. L. E. 





THE CROWN OF THORNS. 
Fut many a pang of secret woe 
The soldier of the cross must know ; 
The world despises him whose life 
Is passed in sin-subduing strife ; 
Who leaves all schemes of paltry pelf, 
And wages war upon himself ; 
And I have shed the bitter tear 
Reflecting on the fortune drear 
That Christ assigns bis brethren here, 
Till once I dreamed a dream that taught 
Contempt for each repining thought. 


Transcending bounds of time and space 
I viewed the splendors of the place 
Appointed for the blest of Adam's race, 
And saw and heard unutterable things. 
Ransom’d, raptured Sons of 

As before the throne they bow@T, 
Cried, while they hid their faces with their wings, 
“ Holy, holy, holy He 

That was, and is, and still shall be !” 
And the redeemed of earth did ring 
The song that they alone can sing. 


But high above the crowd 

That with vailed faces bowed,— 

And high above the multitude 

Before the sapphire throne that stood, 

In awful majesty I saw displayed 

A zone of glory, circling around the head 
Of Him that erst for rebel sinners bled! 
Not such as limners love to trace 

Irradiant from the blessed face 

Of Him that healed in Bethlehem 

The suffering ones that thronged to him; 
But brighter, purer, grander far than aught 
That mortal ken hath ever seen or sought; 
Transcending all that human skill 

Hath e’er produced or ever will, 

As the resplendent orb of day 

Mocks the pale taper’s glimmering ray ! 


Yet, though surpassing all 

The bauble gifts with which the world adorns 

The proud on this terrestrial ball, 

That crown of glory was the crown of thorns ! 

The self-same crown that was in torture worn 

*Mid many a taunt and jeer, ’mid shame and ecorn ! 
I saw that earthly crown of anguish, now 

In heaven, a crown of glory on the brow 

Of Him that reigns o’er earth and heaven eupreme ! 


The dazzling light oppressed my sight ; 

I woke and found it all a dream ; 

But one great truth remained impressed 
Indelibly upon my breast :— 

Throughout our earthly pilgrimage 

From infancy to youth, from youth to age, 
The thorns that prick our souls are given 
To weave for us a crown in heaven! 


Epinevren, Indiana. J.T. M. 





Selections. 


THE MEMORY OF GALILEO. 


[From Mr. Everett's Albany Oration. ] 


On this great name, my friends, assembled as we 
are to dedicate a temple to instrumental Astronomy, 
we may well pause for a moment. 

There is much, in every way, in the city of Flor- 
ence to excite the curiosity, to kindle the imagina- 
tion and to gratify the taste. Sheltered on the north 
by the vine clad hills of Fiesole, whose Cyclopean 
walls carry back the antiquary to ages before the 
Roman, before the Etruscan power, the flowery city 
(Fiorenza) covers the sunny banks of the Arno with 
its stately palaces. Dark and frowning piles of 
mediseval structure; a majestic dome the prototype 
of St. Peters; basilicas which enshrine the ashes of 
some of the mightiest of the dead; the stone where 
Dante stood to gaze on the campanile; the house of 
Micnaet Ancexo, still occupied by a descendant of 
his lineage and name, his hammer, his chisel, his 
dividers, his manuscript poems, all as if he had left 
them but yesterday; airy bridges, which seem not 
so much to rest on the earth as to hover over the 
waters they span; the lovliest creations of ancient 
art, rescued from the grave of ages again to enchant 
the world; the breathing marbles of Micuarn An- 
GELO, the glowing canvas of Rapmagx and Tirtan, 
museums filled with medals and coins of every age 
from Cyrus the younger, and gems and amulets and 
vases from the sepulchres of Egyptian Pharaohs co- 
eval with Josepn, and Estrucan Lucumons that 
swayed Italy before the Romans,—tibraries stored 
with the choicest texts of ancient literature,—gar- 
dens of rose and orange and pomegranate and myr- 
tle,—the very air you breathe languid with music 
and perfume,—such is Florence. But among all its 
fascinations addressed to the sense, the memory 
and the heart, there was none to which I more fre- 
quently gave a meditative hour during a year’s res- 
idence, than to the spot where G aLiLEo GALigisleeps 
beneath the marble floor of Santa Croce; no building 
on which I zazed with greater reverence, than I did 
upon the modest mansion at Arcetri, villa at once 
and prison, in which that venerable sage, by com- 
mand of the Inquisition, passed the sad closing 
years of his life. The beloved daughter on whom he 
had depended to smooth his passage to the grave 
laid there before him; the eyes with which he had 
discovered worlds before unknown, quenched in 
blindness : 

Ahime! quegli occhi si son fatti oscuri, 

Che vider pid di tutti i tempi antichi, 

E luce fur dei secoli futuri. 
That was the house, “where,” says Miron, 
(another of those of whom the world was not wor- 
thy,) “I found and visited the famous Gatmzo, 
grown old—a prisoner to the Inquisition, for think- 
ing on astronomy, otherwise than as the Dominican 
and Franciscan licensers thought,” (prose works, 
vol. 1, p. 818.) Great heavens! what a tribunal, 
what a culprit, what acrime! Let us thank God, 
my friends, that we live in the nineteenth century. 
Of all the wonders of ancient and modern art— 
statues and paintings, and jewels and manuscripts— 
the admiration and the delight of ages—there was 
nothing which I beheld with more affectionate awe 
than that poor rough tube, a few feet in length— 
the work of his own hands—that very “optic 
glass "—through which the “Tuscan Artist” viewed 
the moon, 
* At evening from the top of Fesole 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe,” 


that poor little spy-glass, (for it is scarcely more,) 
through which the human eye first distinctly be- 
held the surface of the moon—first discovered the 
phases of Venus, the satellites of Jupiter, and the 
seeming handles of Saturn—first penetrated the 
dusky depths of the heavens—first pierced the 
clouds of visual error, which, from the creation of 
the world, involved the system of the Universe. 

There are occasions in life in which a great mind 
lives years of rapt enjoyment in a moment. I can 
fancy the emotions of Gatmro, when, first raising 
the newly constructed telescope to the heavens, he 
saw fulfilled the grand prophecy of Corrrnicvs, and 
beheld the planet Venus crescent like the moon. It 
was such another moment as that when the immor- 
tal printers of Mentz and Strasburg, received the 
first copy of the Bible into their hands, the work of 
their divine Art; like that when Cotumsavs, through 
the gray dawn of the 12th of October, 1492, (Co- 
PERNICUS, at the age of 18, was then a student at 
Cracow,) beheld the shores of San Salvador—like 
that when the law of gravitation first revealed itself 
to the intellect of Newton—4ike that when Franx- 
LIN saw by the stiffentng fibres of the hempen cord 
of his kite, that he held the lightning in his grasp— 
like that when Leverrier received back from Berlin 
the tidings that the predicted planet was found. 

Yes, noble Ganrigo, thou art right, 2 pur si mu- 
ove, “It does move.” Bigots may make thee re- 
cant it; but it moves nevertheless, Yes, the earth 
moves, and the planets move, and the mighty wa- 
ters move, and the great sweeping tides of air move, 
and the empires of men move, and the world of 
thought moves, ever onward and upward to higher 
facts and bolder theories. The inquisition may seal 





thy lips, but they can no more stop the progress of 


stately edifices to the cause of knowledge and truth, 
thy name shall be mentioned with honor. 





NEED OF REGENERATION. 


Rey. Dr. Busan, in a sermon lately preached 
at San Francisco, California, makes the following 
pointed argument for the need of present holiness 
as a preparation for heaven : 


“Observe what your own public condition sig- 

nifies in respect to the need of some great moral 

renovation, in order to a condition of peace and so- 

cial beauty in the life to come. Saying nothing of 
human depravity, a truth so lightly regarded by 

many, what kind of heaven would it make to move 

off bodily, into the eternal future, this same people 

justas they are? Justas good as it makes here, 

and no better. These revenges, frauds, bribes, per- 

juries and deeds of blood, these abuses of power, 

these factions, fears and tumults, all that makes you 

toss in throes of troubled apprehension, represents 

a character, as shadows do their substances. Who 

can imagine that out of such a material is to come 

order, love, ideal, harmony, and the golden concert 
of a common joy before God? Why the irruption 

there of such a company would scare the angels 
from their songs, and extinguish the fires that hight 
up the faces of the seraphim. When the Seriptures, 

therefore, declare that such shall not be admitted, 

what dignity of reason is there in the decree? And 
when it is published in solemn specification—‘ Be 

not deceived, neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God” 
—who is there, even of those that are consciously 
named in the catalogue, that will not now, in this 
day of public misery, admit the necessary reason 
of the decree, and confess that even eternal good- 

ness could not frame it otherwise. What but a 
social hell can these-vices and corruptions make, be 
it in whatever world? Here, then, my brethren, 
you have now your great advantage. You can go 
to this people and say, behold and see with your 
eyés this first truth of the gospel; heaven is not 
here, and never can be anywhere, till some great 
salvation builds it in the soul. Verily, verily, 1 say 
unto thee, except a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. Who can doubt the reality 
and sublime necessity of the incarnation, the celes- 
tial life, the divine passion of the Son of God, in such 
a world as this ? 


* 
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I WILL BE GOOD TO-DAY. 





“T will be good, dear mother,” 
I heard a sweet child say ; 

‘I will be good, now watch me— 
I will be good all day.” 


She lifted up her bright young eyes, 
With a soft and pleasing smile ; 
Then a mother’s kiss was on her lips, 

So free and pure from guile. 


And when night came, that little one, 
In kneeling down to pray, 

Said, in a soft and whispering tone, 
“ Have I been good to-day ?” 


Oi many, many bitter tears 
'Twould save us, did we say, 

Like that dear child, with earnest heart, 
‘+I will be good to-day.” 


+@e 
MASSACHUSETTS AND VIRGINIA ON 
EDUCATION. 


In 1701, the penalty imposed by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts upon towns for neglecting to pro- 
vide grammar schools was twenty pounds. It was 
required that ‘“ the schoolmaster should be appoint- 
ed by the ministers of the town and the ministers 
of the two next adjacent towns, or any two of them 
by certificates under their hands.” 

These early resolves concerning schools and edu- 
cation indubitably prove two things : first, that our 
Puritan Fathers believed that the establishment of 
schools was a duty they owed to justice and human- 
ity, to freedom and religion ; and, second, that they 
had resolved that these schools should be Fret. 
Here, then, was a new idea introduced to the world, 
—Jree schools! And, from free schools and con- 
gregational churches, what coukd result but repudli- 
canism? They held our republic as the acorn 


you are good for, and how you expect ¢ 
- through the world without « head ?” 


there is always something in it ?” 


“T should like to know,” said the pin, “y 


What 


“What is the use of your head,” replied th 


needle, rather sharply, “if you have no eye?” 


“ What is the use of an eye,” said the pin, « jj 


Al 


“Tam always active, and can go through wore 


work than you cap,” said the needle. 


“Yes; but you will not live long.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because you always have a stitch in your sie, 
said the pin. : 
“You're a 
needle. 
“And you are so proud that you can’t bend 
without breaking your back.” 

“Tl pull your head off if you insult me again’ 
“Tl pull out your eye, if you touch me: 
member your life hangs on a single thread,” 
the pin. : 

While they were conversing, a little girl entered 
and undertaking to sew, she very soon broke off 
the needle at the eye. Then she tied the thread 
around the neck of the pin, and attempting to sew 
with it, she pulled its head off, and threw it into 
the dirt by the side of the broken needle, 

‘Well, here we are,” said the needle 

‘““We have nothing to fight about : 

pin. “It seems misfortune has brought us 
senses.” 

“A pity we had not come to them soon 

the needle. 

“ How much we resemble human : 
quarre] about their blessings till they losethem, and 
never find out that they are brotuers until they lic 
down in the dust together, as w 
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CHILDREN IN HEAVEN, 


** Who are they whose little fee: 
Pacing life’s dark journey througu 
Now have reached that heaven); 
They had ever kept in view ’ 
‘I from Greenland’s frozen land 
‘I from India’s sultry plain ;’ 
‘I from Africa’s barren sand ;’ 
‘I from Islands of the main 
‘Ali, our earthly journey past, 
Every tear and pain gone b; 
Here together meet at last, 
At the portals of sky; 
Each the welcome ‘ Come’ awai 
Conquerors over death and sin! 
Lift your heads, ye golden gates 
Let the little travelers in.” 
— Hdiniston. 


poor, crooked creature,” said th; 
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Fettowsare wita Curist.—Christ was 
unto death, O, my soul; unto death, ever 
of the cross! Unto death for me; unt 
of the cross forme! Was he thus o! 
my brother? for you, my sister? 0 
death, for you, forme? Then wha 
what shall we say,—what shall we rend 
Lord for all these benefits ? 
moment to do his whole will: 
place,—at any time 
willing servant, Lord. 
‘I wait thy g j 
To hear and ke p th 
To prove and do thine ut 
Thine utmost will! Only reveal 
ask. _ Let every friend be grieved, 
who tasted death for me. , tho 
ed a thousand fold more than ' 
can possibly love. But did t 
column frowning upon me, tureater 
hate, and yet more, saying they would 
ed and grieved by me; all, «! 
for one moment from doi 
ask is, that it may be reveale: j 
not err. Christ accomplished his greatest ¥ 
his greatest humiliation. So it is with his followers 
and confessors. Obedient unto death v, 
not see that we drink of his cup unwillingly. 
sands are not permitted to drink this cup 
have piety, true piety, to a degree that he 
them of his joys, but they are never admitted t 
fellowship of his sufferiugs. They cannot say wit 
Paul, “I die daily. I fill up that which is behind 
of the afilictions of Christ for his body’s sake—t 
chureb,” yet, there are those who are offered uy 
truly, daily, a living sacrifice. — Beauty of Holiness. 
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holds the oak. Itis important to state that free 
schools originated in Massachusetts. 
In 1671, Sir. William Berkeley first Governor of | 
Virginia, writes to the king thus : 
“I thank God there are no free schools nor print- | 
ing-presses here, and I trust there will not be this | 
hundred years; fur learning breeds up heresies and | 
sects aud all abominations. 
both!” 
Now look at Massachusetts. The Rey. John 
Robinson, before the Pilgrims left Leyden, charged 
them to build churches, establish schools, and read 
the Bible without sectarian prejudice. 
am convinced that God has more light yet to break 
forth out of his holy word. 
g'adly.” 


} 
| 


God save us from | 


be paid thirty acres of ground by the public author- | 
ities.” How accordant this with that noble resolve | 
of New-England, to establish a college, “‘ to the end | 
that good learning may not be buried in the graves | 
of our fathers!” It is cheering to read in the early | 
records of Medford, when a special town-meeting | 
was called for this only purpose,—viz. “ to see if | 
the town will have a school kept for three months,” | 
—to find every voter in favor of it, and, at the end 
of this vote, appending these immortal words,— | 
@ 2nd THIS SCHOOL SHALL BE FREE.” 

Here we have, in short compass, the different be- 
ginnings and opposite policies of two settlements ; 
the one anathematizing free schools and printing- | 
presses ; the other doing all it can for free inquiry, 
universal culture, and progressive truth. The nat- 
ural result of one system is to overrun a state with 
slavery, darken it with ignorance, pinch it with | 
poverty, and curse it with irreligion; the natural 
result of the other is to fill a state with freemen, to 
enlighten it with knowledge, to expand it with 
wealth, and to bless it with Christianity. 
We should never cease to thank God that our an- 
cestors, though surrounded by savage foes and 
doomed to poverty and self-denial, laid deep the | 
foundations of that system of common schools 
which is now the nursery of intelligence, the basis 


He said, “I | 


Receive such light | 
Our fathers acted on this wise, Christian, | 
and republican advice, and engaged Philemon Pur- | 
mount “to teach the children; for which he was to Both are our cleantiness. 


THE WORLD MADE FOR MAN. 


For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains 
Nothing we see but meaus our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


ow 


Tue stars hi 


Night draws the curtain w 
Music and light att 

All things unto our flesh are kind 
descent and being ; to our mind, 


ave us to Dv 

1 the sun withdraws 
‘ 

nd our head ; 
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Waters united 
Below, our drink; abc 


Tuen how are all things neat! 
More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that whic! 
When sickness makes him pale and wan 
O mighty love! Man is one world, aud hath 
Another to attend him, 
Since then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a palace built, O, dwell in it, 
That it may dweli with thee, at last 
Till then afford us so much wit, 
That, as the world serves us, we may serve th 
And both thy servants be. 
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oreign atliscellanp. 


A Scrirtcre reader named Hunt, belonging to bu 
mingham, who was on an excursion trip to North Wales, 
while attempting the assent of Carnedd Llewe lin, fell 
over a cliff 80 feet high, at the Pentiya siate quarries, 
last week, and was killed. The body was 206 ree overed 


SS 


| for some days. 


Early Risiag.—‘‘ A friend o 
was suffering from a conti 
rious methods were tried to s 


Vain. 


At last his physicians resort 
which succeeded pertectly : they dressed him in a 
man’s coat, put a Jantern in his hand, piace 

| sentry-box, and—he was asleep in ten mun 


A very Remarkable Theory.—A Mr. Moone 
delivering a lecture on the origin of gold 
which he propounded the following novel t! 
set oul by declaring 
remains of matter which was Once animate ; 
panied, as it g ry ocean | 
crystal and other saline and marin r 
opinion that gold is the petrified fat or mar 
culiar fish which once floated over the gol 
those fields were beds and bottoms of th: 
ocean.” The lec 
which marine ebe!ls 
gus. 

Emigration to Canada.—Tle emigration 
to the latest dates in the present year, show a consider 
| able increase ia the number of emigrants over the ™ 


of virtue, the pledge of freedom, and the hope of 
the world.— Rev. Charles Brooks. 


ON THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 





Tue witness of the Spirit is a thing that we can- 

not express ; a certain inexpressible assurance that 

we are the children of God; a certain secret mani- 

festation that God hath received us and put away 

our sins. No one knows it but they that have it. 

I confess it is a wondrous thing, and if there were 

not some Christians that did feel it and know it, 

you might believe there was no such thing; but it 

is certain there is a generation of men that know 

what the seal of the Lord is.—Preston. 
The testimony of the Spirit is immediate, by his | 
secret influence upon the heart, quieting and calm- | 
ing all distrust and diffidence concerning its condi- 
tion, by his own immediate power. Fear is ban- ha veal 
ished by a soft whisper from the Spirit of God in | fs for the corresponding poet: whey rh hater 
the heart; and this in sucha way that, though the | - ~~ ni aie i — a Steins "Jreland 
spirit of man is calmed by it, yet it cannot tell how | ets ah enet bolt a 4 . - sod it is better 
- — to pass.—Simon Ford. - both in number and the social position of the emigrants. 
God hath been pleased to give us tho witness of A great number of emigrants from Germady, Norway, 
the Spirit in the way of an immediate impression. | and Sweden, have arrived during the present season ; 
The Spirit, as a “Spirit of adoption,” testifies to | and we understand that preparations are being made 
the believer’s soul that he belongs to God. As by | by parties from Germany for the reception of @ num- 
the “sealing of the Spirit” he stamps his ownim- | ber of families, who will arrive next year and locate 
age on his children, for the conviction of others, so, | themselves upon an extensive and organized system.— 

by “the witness of the Spirit” he testified to their | Canadian News. 

adoption, for the more immediate comfort of their} ppe sarriage of Miss Arbathnot.—On Tuesday mort- 
own souls) Do not condemn the witness of the ing Colonel Conyngham led to the hymeneal altar the 
Spirit merely because you cannot comprehend it; | peautiful and accomplished Miss Arbuthnot, yor 

rather pray to God that you yourselves may be his | hand and heart Mr. Carden of Barisane sighed, fowg®', 

children, In this way you may hope that the | and suffered a long imprisonment of two years. 
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